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THE LITURGY OF THE SEASON 


RINITY SUNDAY. With Ember Saturday of Pentecost 
week the Easter cycle comes to an end. From Advent 
; ; to Pentecost the Church re-enacted the work of the re- 
demption completed by the incarnate Son of God, Jesus 











Christ. The work of the redemption was the work of 
the Trinity: ““O Lord Jesus Christ, Son of the living God, who according 
to the will of Thy Father didst, by Thy death, through the co-operation 
of the Holy Ghost, give life to the world” (Second prayer before Com- 
munion). The sublime, hidden source of our redemption, sanctification, 
and end is therefore the Blessed Trinity; and after the solemn com- 
memorative mysteries of the redemption and sanctification, the Church, 
enlightened by faith, thoughtfully dedicates a common feast of homage 
and gratitude to the three divine Persons. Trinity Sunday may be con- 
sidered a synopsis of the great feasts of Christmas, Easter, and Pentecost; 
and the Church repeats its message daily in the many invariable parts of 
holy Mass. She dedicates all the Sundays of the year to the Trinity 
and cites on them the Preface of the Trinity. 

Today the Church pays homage, gratitude, and adoration to the 
Trinity in a particular manner: “Blessed be the Holy Trinity and undi- 
vided Unity: we will give glory to Him, because He hath shown His mercy 
to us” (Introit). It is a solemn profession of our faith. The liturgy 
repeats this canticle of praise in the Offertory and Communion, and gives 
solemn utterance to its thought in the Gloria in excelsis and in the Credo. 

In the Collect the Church petitions God against all adversity: “Grant 
‘that by steadfastness in the same faith we may ever more be defended 
from all harm” — especially from all harm to our faith, for by it we 


shall triumph over our enemies. It is a petition also for constancy in 


the belief of the Trinity and Unity of God. 
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Nowhere has the doctrine of the three divine Persons been so briefly 
and clearly expressed as in the command of Christ: “Going, therefore, 
teach ye all nations, baptising them in the name of the Father and of 
the Son and of the Holy Ghost” (Gospel). This text not only recalls 
the triune God, but also our own Baptism, by which faith was instilled 
into our hearts. Only divine Wisdom could plan, and only divine 


Omnipotence could produce this faith. With deepest reverence we adore 
and give thanks to God. ‘“O the depth of the riches of the wisdom 


and of the knowledge of Ged! How incomprehensible are His judgments, 
and how unsearchable His ways” (Epistle). How consoling the words 
of the Gospel: “I am with you all days, even to the consummation of 
the world,”” — the love and the riches and wisdom is with us to de- 
fend us against harm. “Praise and everlasting glory to God the Father, 
and the Son, together with the Holy Ghost, forever” (Vespers). 
Corpus Christi. On the preceding Sunday the liturgy directed our 
attention to the fundamental mystery of the New Testament which 
reveals to us the wonderful unity in one essence of the three divine 
Persons. ‘Today we celebrate another fundamental mystery of our faith. 
It is the mystery of the holy Eucharist — Sacrifice and Banquet. By it 
the faithful are more and more united to form a common brotherhood 
“out of every tribe, and tongue, and people and nation” (Apoc. 5, 9). 
The feast of Corpus C 
the institution of the holy Eucharist has shown us His great love. It is 


ae 
1, 


hristi is one of homage to Christ, who by 


a testament of love. The Church unable to celebrate the institution 
of the holy Eucharist, the memorial of the Passion of Christ, on Maundy 
Thursday with full joy, today gives vent to this joy in the solemnity 
of her liturgy. The procession is a grateful profession of Christ and a 
fulfilment of His prayer “that they may be one as we also are one” 
(John 17, 22), for all are united to do homage to “the living and life- 
giving Bread” (Sequence). 

The Introit is a genuine invitation to the holy sacrifice of the Mass: 
“He fed them with the fat of wheat, alleluia; and filled them with 
honey out of the rock.” These words, like the joyful peal of bells, 
invite us to assist and to partake of the Eucharist—the nourishment 
of the life of grace, the bread of holy, spiritual sweetness. In the Collect 
the Church prays to Christ that we may always “so reverence the sacred 


mysteries of Thy Body and Blood, that we may ever perceive within us 
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the fruit of Thy redemption.” It is a prayer that we may so live as to 
vbtain the effects of “this wonderful sacrament”. 

The Epistle and the Gospel contain the two most important texts 
on the holy Eucharist given in Scripture. The body and the blood of 
Christ become in a mysterious manner food and drink for our souls. “My 
Flesh is meat indeed, and My Blood is drink indeed. He that eateth 
My Flesh and drinketh My Blood, abideth in Me and I in him This 
is the Bread that came down from Heaven He that eateth This 
Bread shall live forever.” It is the promise of the “living and life- 
giving Bread”, which, in the words of St. Paul, was fulfilled when “the 
Lord Jesus took bread and giving thanks, broke and said: Take ye 
and eat this is My Body which shall be delivered to you” (Epistle). 
The Sequence repeats the entire teaching on the Eucharist and concludes 
with the earnest prayer: “Grant that with Thy Saints above, sitting 
at the feast of love, we may see Thee face to face.” 

Sunday within the Octave of Corpus Christi. The Mass of this 
Sunday is closely related to the feast of Corpus Christi, and develops 
the two leading motives of that feast: Love and Eucharist. The Gospel 
is an earnest invitation to partake of the Bread of Life: “A certain man 
made a great supper and invited many.” ‘The supper is the love-feast of 
holy Communion where “the poor, and the feeble, and the blind and 
the lame”, “eat of this celestial food. Bread of Angels from the skies, 
made the food of mortal men” (Sequence). The sacrament of the holy 
Eucharist is a proof of God’s love for us. More and more Christ wishes 
to draw us unto Himself, and He accomplishes this by the Eucharist, 
the sacrament of union. At no time is the Lord and Savior so near to 
us as in the mystery of the holy Eucharist. It is our most powerful aid: 
“Turn to me, O Lord, and deliver my soul, O save me for Thy mercy’s 
sake” (Offertory). 

“He saved me, because He was well pleased with me,” the Church 
chants in the Introit. And in our name the Church continues: “I will 
love Thee, O Lord, my strength.” In the Collect we repeat our con- 


fession of love tempered by reverential fear: “Grant, O Lord, that we may 


have a perpetual fear and love of Thy holy name, for Thou never ceasest 
to direct and govern by Thy grace those whom Thou instructest in the 

qe 4 , 
solidity of Thy love. 


> 


St. John in the Epistle points to the example of 
the love of our divine Savior for us, and would have us imitate and 
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practise this love toward our neighbor: “In this we have known the 
charity of God, because He hath laid down His life for us, and we ought 
to lay down our lives for the brethren My little children, let us 
not love in word nor in tongue, but in deed and in truth.” Love of 
neighbor is a sign of our love of God, while hatred for our fellowmen is 
murder: “He that loveth not, abideth in death.” 

The frequent worthy reception of holy Communion is not only 
a public manifestation of our love of neighbor and love of God, but it 
it also a “Pledge of future glory”. The attendance at the sacred ban- 


quet of the divine mysteries will avail to the salvation of our souls: 


“And day by day, by its virtue may our life on earth be more and more 
likened to that of heaven” (Secret). 

Third Sunday after Pentecost. The first Sundays after Pentecost 
continue to announce the love of Christ for His members. Two parables 
of the Gospel most clearly depict divine love operative amid our visita- 
tions and misery. The parable of the lost sheep is an illustration of the 
merciful love of Jesus for all, especially for those who have been caught 
in the snares of their wily adversary. ‘And when he hath found it, lay 
it upon his shoulders rejoicing I say to you, that even so there shall 
be joy in heaven upon one sinner that doth penance, more than upon 
ninety-nine just who need not penance.” Love will pursue the sinner 
in order to bring him back on His shoulders. The divine Shepherd will 
hear the cry “look Thou upon me, O Lord, and have mercy on me, for 
I am alone and poor” (Introit). It is the painful cry of the sinful 
sheep caught in the prickly briars of the deceitful world. How con- 
soling for the sinner to know that the devine Shepherd will again extri- 
cate him from the soul-destroying thorns and raise him on His shoulders 
with the words: “Cast thy care upon the Lord and He shall sustain 
thee” (Gradual). 

The second parable of the Gospel also beautifully illustrates the 
love of Christ for souls: “What woman having ten groats, if she lose 
one groat, doth not light a candle, and sweep the house and seek dili- 
gently until she find it?” The diligently seeking woman is our mother 
the Church. The lost groat is the human soul straying from her side. 
With a mother’s tender love the Church seeks to win back the 
lost groat. She can easily recognize it, for does this soul not bear 
imprinted in its bosom the indelible image of the divine King? Wherefore 
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also her joy when she hath found the groat: “There shall be joy before 
the angels of God upon one sinner doing penance.” 

St. Peter in the Epistle teaches us childlike confidence in the pro- 
tection of a merciful Savior: “Cast all your care upon him, for He 
hath care of you.” But he also warns us against the archenemy of our 
salvation, and exhorts to sobriety and vigilance, because our “adversary 
the devil, as a roaring lion, goeth about,” seeking for our souls, not to 
bring them back, and help rejoice over their salvation and safety, but 
rather to destroy them. St. Peter holds out the prospect of eternal 
happiness after valiant combat: “But the God of all grace. . . after 
you have suffered a little, will Himself perfect you, and confirm you, 
and establish you.” The Collec* is an especially earnest petition that 
God be our protector in all our visitations: “Multiply Thy mercies upon 
us, that having Thee for our ruler, and Thee for our guide, we may in 


such manner make use of temporal goods, that we lose not those which 


are eternal.” 
Fourth Sunday after Pentecost. On the preceding Sundays the 
love of Jesus towards us was expressed in the invitation to the bountiful 


supper and the tender solicitude of the shepherd for the lost sheep. Today 
He establishes the institute of salvation, the Church, to inspire us with 
confidence in our struggle, and to assist us in our sufferings. These 
latter are, as it were, our birth into divine life, and the purchase-price 
of heaven. 

The Mass is an exhortation to enter valiantly into the combat in 
soul-trying days, armored and protected by firm confidence in God — an 
exhortation to fight valiantly, endure patiently, and labor successfully. 
“The Lord is my light and my salvation: whom shall I fear? The Lord 
is the protector of my life: of whom shall I be afraid?” the Church 
confidently chants. ‘The Lord is my light”. He is the beaconlight, the 
watchtower, always illuminating our ways lest we stray from the right 
road. He is a constant light, “the protector of my life,” not a comet, 
only concerned at rare intervals to dispel the darkness in the night of 
sufferings. 

Of these sufferings St. Paul reminds us in the Epistle: ‘Every 
creature groaneth, and travaileth in pain even till now; and not only 
it but ourselves also waiting for the adoption of the sons of God, 
the redemption of our body.” But St. Paul also encourages us to con- 
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stancy and firmness and patience in sufferings by holding out to us the 
reward exceedingly great, the transfiguration and glory which we await. 
Creatures and nature live in this expectation; “behold I create a new 
heavens, and a new earth” (Isaias 65, 17). “Brethren, I reckon that the 
sufferings of this time are not worthy to be compared with the glory 
to come, that shall be revealed in us” (Epistle). Earthly sufferings 
are but stops in our transit, incentives urging to noble striving for 
transfiguration, woes from which the faithful soul, longing to be dissolved 
and be with Christ, emerges victorious. 

The Gospel teaches us how we are to labor if our labors are to 
bring fruits for life eternal. All our efforts must be undertaken with 
Christ. “The Lord is my light.” From the ship of the Church He 
will launch out into the deep to console us in our abject misery, and let 


out the net of compassion to enclose us and bring us back to the shores 


of love and happiness: “The Lord is my firmament, and my refuge, and 


my deliverer, my God is my helper” (Communion). Our works per- 
formed in, with, and through Christ will gradually prepare us for His 
coming as our “Light” to illumine the way to our heavenly home. May 
we be animated by the virtues of humility and obedience like St. Peter: 
“And having brought their ships to land, leaving all things they followed 
Him.” 
CUTHBERT Goes, O. S. B. 
St. John’s Abbe} 





THE HOUR PRAYERS OF THE BREVIARY 


HE program of the liturgical apostolate must include many 
things, whether in its own immediate field or in its rela- 
tions to the various departments of life. Its ideal is 
the restoration of all things as to a head in Christ, the 


renewal and perfection of our life through the holy mysteries and the 





official prayer of the Church. The liturgy itself, as contained in the 
Missal, the Ritual, the Breviary and the Pontifical, is concerned with 
the entire economy of our religion under the double aspect of the honor- 
ing of God and the sanctification of man. Moreover, religion is not 
an isolated function in our life. In some measure our entire life must 
be religious and liturgical. And not our individual life only but our 
social life as well. The liturgy is eminently social and must in time 


show its influence in all spheres, not alone in those of religion and 


fe] 
morals but in those of social science, oi art, economics and politics. 


It is important therefore, in speaking of so large a subject, or of any 
part of it, to maintain correct perspective and proportion, to distinguish 
between what is primary and what is secondary, to bear in mind what is 
the interest of the clergy and what that of the laity, what is learned 
and what is popular, to take account of varying circumstances, such 
as, let us say, those of a small parish, of a monastic community, or 
of a cathedral. 

These observations are opportune when we propose to speak of 
the Hour Prayers of the Breviary. The liturgical apostolate should na- 
turally encourage a more general use of the Breviary. Yet to do so 
is not its first and foremost aim; nor is it intended or to be expected 
that all members of the Church will use the Breviary in the same way. 

Undoubtedly the chief concern of the liturgical apostolate is with 
the Mass and the Missal. How often has it been said, and how truly, 
that “it is the Mass that matters”. What our divine Lord said of Him- 
self in reference to His sacrifice of the Cross, is true also of His sacrifice 
of the Mass: “And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all 
things to Myself.” The Breviary is secondary to the Missal. But though 
secondary the Breviary is intimately related to and inseparable from the 


Missal in the ensemble of liturgical prayer. The Breviary prayers en- 
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circle those of the Missal; they carry the radiance of the Mass through- 


out all the hours of the day; and they furnish a guiding norm for all 


private prayer. It is one thing to know the Mass from the catechism 


and the ordinary prayer-book, and quite another thing to know it through 
the Missal where the wealth of its meaning is set forth through the 
round of the liturgical seasons. The Church would have us go a step 
farther and understand the Mass in the setting and prolongation which 
she has given it in the Hour Prayers of the Breviary. 

Unfortunately the vast majority of the laity know nothing of the 
Breviary beyond that it is some kind of prayer-book for the clergy. 
Indeed many even of the clergy may deem it a hopeless and useless thing 
to try to interest the laity in the Breviary. And yet the case was 
much the same until almost recently with the Missal. The growing 
love of the Missal signifies a trend throughout the Church toward litur- 
gical prayer which may well bring many to use the Breviary, not exactly 
as the clergy use it, but according to their circumstances and in some 
such way as the Hour Prayers did originally interest the faithful gener- 
ally. According to the canon law of the Church the recitation of the 
divine Office (or the Hour Prayers of the Breviary) is an obligation 
incumbent upon the clergy in major orders and upon the members of 
certain religious communities. We are not speaking here of this special 
obligation. According to history the Hour Prayers were orginally re- 
cited more or less by all the faithful. In the course of time they came 
to be recited by the clergy or by monastics apart from the people. How- 
ever, some measure of popular participation, at least in portions of the 
Office, has continued, in ever diminishing amount, down to the present 
day. We seem recently to have passed the lowest ebb, and the present 
liturgical movement marks a return toward the ancient customs. 

The advantages which would result from a more general knowledge 
and use of the Breviary may be seen by reference to the similar case 
of the Missal. Our modern excessive individualism and separatism, as 
instanced in the prayers which our people say “during the Mass”, have 
resulted in mediocrity and vagary in private devotion and in a lack of 
understanding of the Mass as the public and corporate prayer of all 
the faithful made one in Christ. In a similar way ignorance of the 
Breviary prayers has brought about a corresponding result throughout all 


the private prayer-life of our people. As the “devotions for Mass” are to 
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the Missal, so are all the rest of our “private devotions” to the Breviary. 
Therefore a return to the general use of the Missal appears to involve 
a return to the Breviary, so that all our prayer may be conformed to 
the “lex orandi”, the Church’s authoritative norm of prayer. 
Particular examples of the unfortunate consequences of excessive 
individualism easily occur to mind. The average individual gives more 
thought to prayer of petition than to prayer of praise. The Breviary 
does not neglect petition prayer (and rightly puts spiritual needs before 
temporal ones), but in the main it makes up a magnificent hymn of 


praise and thanksgiving. Again, private prayer, if not controlled by the 


official prayer of the Church, is apt to grow one sided and unbalanced. 
Observe, for example, on the one hand that attitude of popular devo- 
tion which regards our divine Lord as so unapproachable that we may 
come to Him only through the intercession of the saints, and on the 
other hand the opposite attitude which addresses Him in sentimental 


and sometimes extravagant terms of endearment. It is quite true that 


our Lord. But it is not easy for the average person to find the true 
balance, say as it appears in the Dies Irae, where the “Rex tremendae 
maiestatis” is also addressed as “Pie Jesu”, where amid the trumpets of 
doom we still hear with holy reverence the voice that was merciful to 
the Magdalen and that promised heaven to the repentant thief. Further- 
more it should be remembered that uncontrolled sentiment is apt to 
run to theological error. 

But to touch the root of the matter, the need of the official Hour 
Prayers for all the faithful will be understood in proportion as one 
knows the mystery of the Church as the mystical body of Christ. The 
Church is more than an organization, it is an organism, the living body 
of the mystical Christ. Liturgical prayer is the prayer of the Church 
not merely in the sense that it is composed by the authorities of the 
Church and contains sound doctrine and wholesome sentiment and 
furnishes guidance and control for private prayer, but also in the deeper 
sense that it is the prayer of Christ in His mystical body in which every 
member is a vital part. Thus not only do we pray fo Christ, but we 
pray with and in Christ. Those who pray the Breviary by canonical 


obligation pray it not merely as individuals and not merely as a group, 
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but as the Ecclesia Orans, the praying Church — a prayer which is the 
very voice of Christ as well as that of the simplest little child in His 
Church. Should not then all the members of the Church actuallv take 
part in this prayer accordingly as the Church authorities recommend 


and as their circumstances permit? We are familiar with the beautiful 


thought of the Mass as the continaul oblation from the rising to the 
setting of the sun offered up from place to place as the morning light 


moves around the world. Why not be aware also of the unceasing chorus 
of the Church’s official prayer from hour to hour, if only to join with 
it in spirit and intention, and better still where possible to actually 
take part in it in private or in public. 


But if what we say here is to be practical there are certain difficulties 


which must not be overlooked. The first of these is that regarding a 


suitable edition of the text of the Hour Prayers. Parts of the divine 
Office are to be had in English in our Manual of Prayers prepared by 
order of the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore and in the St. Andreu 
edition of the Roman Missal. And there is a good English and Latin 
edition of all the Day Hours (containing all except Matins) for every 


¢ .1 1.1:.1 P vy ‘J 
day of the year published by Burns, Oates and Washbourne of London.! 


Other difficulties are those arising out the history of the Hour Prayers, 
1eir structure, style anc “hese will be considered in future 


articles in Orate Fratres. 


What practical suggestion ma made at present regarding 
more general use of the Hour Prayers? As regards the private use 
them, each individual may as much or little as he pleases, once he 
is provided with a suitable ion of the text. Prime and Compline 


as occasional or daily morning and evening prayers may be recommended 


to individuals and to groups such as the students of our boarding schools 

and as family prayers in an effort toward a restoration of family worship 

in our homes. Lauds ma used as a prayer of thanksgiving after 

Mass (i. e. after Communion), and Vespers for private afternoon visit 
ae ss 

sublic rendering of the 


we consider what are 


tion of the Matins of the 
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the best ways and means of carrying out the prescriptions and recom- 
mendations of the Church authorities. The first point that will here 
come to mind is perhaps that of the Vesper service. This deserves to 


be considered in a separate article and will some time be made a subject 


’ 


of discussion as a “project” topic in the “Apostolate” section of Orate 
Fratres. 
WILLIAM BuscH. 


The St. Paul Seminary. 


“Whence does it come, then, that so many baptized 
ouls show no interest in this great gift (the liturgical 
year)? If they wish, the Church will not fail them. 
Whence is it, that they fail her? Let us say it frankly. 
This disaffection and isolation dates from Protestantism, 
and the error of the sixteenth century still persists: the 
spirit of revolution and liberalism continues to propagate 
it. The disintegration of the Christian family has been 
a consequence of it, and it was accomplished on the day 
t the worship of the Church, symbol of union, was 
itacked. People have sought the key to salvation out- 
le of the Church; they have pretended to arrive at 
the love of Christ by other ways than that of His 
Spouse; they have forgotten that fraternal union is His 
commandment, and that this unity was the object of 


T j ” 
His tast prayer.’—-Msgr. Harecouet. 





THE ALTAR IS CHRIST 


LL the city was gathered at the door. — All seek for Thee. 

— Many came together, so that there was no room; no, 

not even at the door. — Many publicans and sinners sat 

down together with Jesus and His disciples. — They 

flocked to Him from all sides. — He healed many, so 

that they pressed upon Him for to touch Him, as many had evils. — A 

small ship should wait on Him because of the multitude, lest they should 

throng Him. — They came to a house, and the multitude cometh 

together again, so that they could not so much as eat bread. — If I shall 

but touch His garment, I shall be whole. — They laid the sick 

in the streets, and besought Him that they might but touch the hem 
of His garment: and as many as touched Him were made whole. 

The foregoing sentences are not strange, but familiar, to all who 
hear Mass regularly. The sentences are familiar, as showing our Lord’s 
method of healing the sick. The sick in the Gospel, whether sick in 
body, or sick in soul, or sick both in soul and in body, are all anxious 
to get near our Lord. They flock to Him, from all sides; they throng 
Him; they press upon Him; they touch Him. Does He grow tired 
of these endless crowds, that fill the house to overflowing, till there is 
no room even at the door? 

The Apostles at times grew tired. And we can sympathize with 
them. Cramped so that they cannot as much as eat bread, still human, 
not yet transformed by the fire of Pentecost, shall they not frown on 
this irreverent mob? Push back these surging human waves? They 
attempt it, yes, but in vain. A mob is always a mob, knows nothing 
of order, decorum, politeness. So when evening is come, and the poor 
disciples are worn out by these jostling crowds of beggars, is it great 
wonder that, not having been able to save their Master from the merci- 
less grown-ups, they will at least save Him from the obedient children? 

The whole world knows the outcome. Art has carried the picture 
everywhere. How touching the story of the old woman, dying in an 
attic after a life of sin, showing the priest the one ragged image she has 
never parted with: Jesus, tired from the all-day multitude of sick, re- 


freshing Himself with the prattling babies, because they alone on earth 


tell Him of Heaven, for which He is homesick. 
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Is it mere imagination that on this occasion the Apostles said one 
to another, the impetuous Peter foremost: Now for the first time I 
begin to understand Him? — A teacher is fond of repeating an illustra- 
tion that has once succeeded. When the great crisis of ambition grips 


the little company, to what illustration does the Master return? To the 


child whom He has called into their midst. Unless you become as this 
little one, we read on the feast of the Guardian Angels, you shall not 
enter into the kingdom of Heaven. Of all the lessons He had given 
them, that drawn from the children seems to have gone deepest home. 

Adults, then, or children, all must be allowed to come as near to 
Him as they can. What a mother is to her babies, what His own mother 
had been to Him, that would He be to the entire human family. Love 
cannot endure distance. 

Why insist so long, so I hear someone say, on what is self-evident? 
Was not our Lord preparing the world to eat His flesh and drink His 
blood? If He is the Food of the world, can you imagine the hungry 
multitude with no eagerness to get near its Food? When babies, waking 
after an unusually long nap, no longer rush to mother’s milk, then can 
one imagine the Gospel crowds remaining at a distance from Jesus. Even 
did the Holy Book not tell us, we would still find it inevitable that they 
flocked to Him from all sides, that they thronged Him, pressed Him, 
touched Him, embraced Him, devoured Him, as hungry babes devour 
their mothers. 

All this I will gladly grant. But will all my readers as gladly 
grant a further conclusion, which seems to me as evident as that of 
Jesus being our Food. The conclusion is this: To be near the Altar in 
our churches, to press in upon it, to throng it, to leave no wide, empty 
spaces around it, is just as inevitable now, as pressing and thronging our 
Lord was in the Gospel. When Mass is being offered, when the Food 
is on the Altar, when we are doing this in commemoration of Him, those 
who understand Jesus will crowd in and encircle the Altar, just as in- 
evitably as hungry children will crowd in and encircle their mother’s 
dinner-table. 

Not all readers will at once embrace this conclusion. Rather, I am 
prepared for hesitation, even sincere opposition. Extravagant, imprac- 
tical, irreverent, contrary to the letter of the rubrics — such comments 
I have heard, and must expect to hear again. 
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To meet all these objections in detail is for the present out of 
question. Nor am I in mood for arguing. I merely ask patience, while 
I tell briefly of the place and time that most nearly re-enacted for me 


the spirit of nearness to Jesus. 

The place is St. Peter’s in Rome. The time is May 26, 1922. To 
honor the Eucharistic Congress, which was just being celebrated, Pope 
Pius XI. proclaimed an all-night Adoration at the Tomb of St. Peter. 
Ten thousand men responded. About midnight some bishop preached 
a beautiful sermon, after which the Holy Father vested for Mass. With 
that Mass the Liturgical Restoration, for me up to that time a dream, 


became a reality. 
First of all, it was a Missa Recituta. Master of Ceremonies was 


Msgr. Respighi, whose person is well known from his presence at our 
own Eucharistic Congress last June. As the Holy Father bowed at 
the foot of the Altar, the Master of Ceremonies turned round with one 
of his decisive gestures, and the surrounding multitude as one man took 
up the responses and continued to alternate with the Vicar of Christ 
till the end of Mass. 

Secondly, that Mass was a Communion Mass. How many received 
I do not know. But eight bishops assisted the Holy Father in distribut- 
ing, and the Pope himself spent one hour and ten minutes, from two 
o’clock till ten after three, feeding with the Bread of Life that never- 
ending multitude. 

I feel tempted to pause here. Lovers of the Liturgy repeat the 
question: Will the work of Pius X ever be completed? Will the resto- 
ration of all things in Christ restore Christ as universal daily Bread? 
Will the time come when it is self-understood, that every Mass is a Com- 
munion Mass? even a General Communion Mass? When the idea of 
Mass without Communion, above all of high Mass without Communion, 
will be as strange as that of a public banquet where everybody appears, 
where everybody listens to the praises of the incomparable food, gazes 
at that food reverently and longingly, but nobody eats? When our 
descendants will shake their heads in wonder on being told that we, 
their ancestors, used to go to Mass without going to Communion? Just 
as even now our own babies, as they toddle towards the more-than- 


mother at the Altar, simply cannot understand how we grown-ups, 
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when we were children, were able to attend Mass for years before we 
thought of eating the Food which Mass prepares. 

My answer is an unhesitating Yes. After what I saw that night 
in St. Peter’s five years ago, I can no longer doubt. Strange as it may 
sound, still it is true, that the difficulties in the way of a return to 
the early simplicity are more insurmountable in Rome than anywhere 
else. The complicated ceremonial which a custom of some centuries 
dictates for the Pontiff’s public appearance, the insufficiency even of 
St. Peter’s to accomodate all would-be participants, the unwieldiness of 
that packed human mass, which nilly-willy fastens each man there 
where fortune has thrown him — these practical obstacles alone suf- 
fice to explain why even during the Holy Year, otherwise so full of 
glory, the Holy Father could not celebrate Communion Mass in St. 
Peter’s. But all these handicaps, it is evident, are so many reasons for 


proclaiming the importance of that midnight Mass of 1922. To me, 


I repeat, that Mass is prophetic of a future wherein Roman spirit shall 


have solved Roman problems, and the Tomb of St. Peter will be the 
most frequented Communion Table in the world. 

But my space is running out, and I have scarcely touched the 
point most vital to this paper: Nearness to the Altar. When 50,000 
are in St. Peter’s, they simply must crowd the Altar. But that night 
there were only 10,000, and St. Peter’s looked empty. Yet nobody 
remained at a distance. The Altar looked like Jesus in the Gospel. 
Everybody was as near as he could get. They flocked, they pressed, 
they thronged, they touched the hem of His garment. These phrases 
are repeated from the first paragraph of this article, and that paragraph 
is composed purposely of sentences taken here and there from the first 
six chapters of St. Mark, who, in the language of tradition, wrote at 
the dictation of Peter. Read the Gospel of Mark, and see how Peter, 
after our Lord’s scolding, learned to delight in thronging crowds. And 
Peter, like Jesus, is the same today as he was yesterday and will be 
forever. So when his church is filled with crowded, thronging mul- 
titudes, when his Altar, which stands most free of any in the world, 
beckons by four immense aisles that seem to open out to the ends of 
the world, when pilgrims of every color and garb swarm in along those 
world-wide avenues, still there is no room, no, not even at the door— 


then, and then only is Peter satisfied. With cheeks furrowed by tears 
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for his fall, with arms outstretched and head downwards on the cross, 
up from the Tomb where his crucified limbs lie buried, he repeats, with 
love that understands, the words he spoke centuries ago on the moun- 
tain ‘not knowing what he said’: Lord, it is good to be here. And I 
think the 10,000 pilgrims that night said the same. 

The practical advantages of this near-the-Altar method are best 


given in the words of an American priest, on leaving St. Peter’s at the 


close of the centenary celebration of Gregory the Great, in 1904. Pius 
X had signalized the centennial by having 1,000 men sing the Gregorian 
melodies, thus initiating the restoration of Church music. Said the 
priest: “I’m going home to build a church like St. Peter’s. Not as 
big, but as simple, with no pews to invite people to remain at a distance, 
with no communion-railing to keep them from the Altar-table. The 
Altar in the centre, just there where nave and transept cross, with a 
perfectly level floor stretching out from the Altar in every direction. 
Only when the architecture of the church urges, and draws, and pulls 
the people to the Altar, only then can I hope to have a universal active 
interest in the Liturgy. Only then can I get everybody to sing, even 
those who have no ear for music. I myself have none. But this morn- 
ing, in the midst of that massed body of singers, I simply had to sing. 
Even a deaf man would have to sing. It goes through you; you don’t 
hear it, you feel it. St. Peter’s is not only the most apostolic church ir 
the world, it is likewise the most practical. It seeks first the Kingdom 
of God, hence all else is given to it.” 

I cannot better conclude than by pointing to the source whence 
comes the title of this article. When the candidate for the priest- 
hood comes to the foot of the Altar to be ordained subdeacon, the 
bishop gives him a warning and an exhortation, the conclusion and 
climax whereof are these words: “The Altar is Christ”. These apostolic 
words explain St. Peter, and his church, and his Altar. Distance from 
the Altar is distance from Christ. Nearness to the Altar is nearness 
to: Christ. Why? The Altar is Christ. 

PaTRIck CumMMINs, O. S. B. 


Conception Abbey 





PIUS TENTH AND THE NEW LITURGY 


ITH the missal and breviary of St. Pius V, the Pontifical 
of Gregory XIII, the Ritual of Paul V, and, finally, the 
Caeremoniale Episcoporum of Urban VIII, the history of 
the Roman liturgy may be said to be closed,” said the 
late Edmund Bishop in an address in 1899. Editing this 

address for publication towards the end of the reign of Pius X, he added 
the foot-note: “Since this was written we have had a root and branch 





reform of the Breviary psalter it is a great advance.” (Liturgica 
Historica, pp. 17, 18). Mr. Bishop might have instanced also the work 
of the papal commission appointed in 1904 for the revision of the chant 
books. The Graduale (Aug. 14, 1905), the Kyriale (Jan. 26, 1906), 
and the new Office of the Dead (March 12, 1909), had all been de- 
clared typical before the psalter reforms. If Mr. Bishop could have 
visioned the near future, he would have seen Pius X declaring, in a 
call for additional breviary reforms, that enormous work had still to 
be done on textual revision alone. This motu-proprio Abhinc duos annos 
merits a lengthy quotation because of the insight it affords into Pius’ 
plans. It is dated October 23, 1913. 

“When we published the Apostelic Constitution Divino afflatu two 
years ago, our chief concern was to provide, as far as possible, for the 
complete weekly recitation of the Psalter and the restoration of the 
ancient Sunday offices. We had many other changes in mind, some 
merely contemplated, but others, concerning the revision of the breviary, 
were already in course of execution. Because of insuperable difficulties 
at that time, however, we were obliged to await a more favorable oppor- 
tunity for carrying out our further plans. That the revised breviary, 
perfect in all its parts, be such as we had in mind, it was necessary: 

i. To bring back the calendar of the universal Church to its ori- 
ginal outline and form, preserving, of course, the accretions which the 
wonderful holiness of the Church, the mother of saints, constantly adds 
to it. 

ii. To provide passages of Holy Writ and the writings of the 
Fathers at once suitable and corrected with the utmost accuracy. 

iii. To rewrite the lives of the saints from extant monumental 
evidence. 

iv. To arrange more aptly many portions of the liturgy, stripping 
them of superfluities. 

Now all these things, in the judgment of wise and prudent men 
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require long and serious work. Wherefore a cycle of many years must 
elapse before this liturgical temple, so to speak, which the mystic spouse 
of Christ designed with cunning skill to portray her love and faith, 
may appear again resplendant in dignity and elegance, the neglect of 
the centuries being purged away.” 

Such language recalls a letter sent out a year before by Cardinal 
Martinelli, Prefect of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, to all bishops 
whose sees, and to all religious superiors whose subjects, enjoy the privi- 
lege of special offices. He ordered the appointing of commissions for 
a critical redaction of all such offices. Although most exacting in spe- 


cifying the manner in which this work was to be done, the Congre- 


gation allowed the bishops thirty years in which to conclude the revi- 


sions. (Quam sanctissimo, May 15, 1912). 

At the very end of his pontificate, Pius reorganized the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites with a view to expediting reforms. (Quanta 
semper, Jan. 16, 1914). These follow one upon the other. The re- 
vised Antiphonarium had already been put out Dec. 8, 1912. A pre- 
liminary revision of the Missal bears the date of July 25, 1920. An 
amplified and corrected Rituale Romanum was approved by decree of 
June 10, 1925. Nor is this the end. The bulk of the breviary redac- 
tion still awaits completion. Numerous slight discrepancies both in 
ext and musical notation between the several approved texts are now 
eing catalogued, so that further revisions may be looked for. A reissue 
of the Martyrology, dated June 11, 1922, appeared early in 1924, but 
so far was it from meeting Pius’ demand of being grounded on extant 
monumental evidence, that, it is said, a commission was forthwith ap- 
pointed “to carry through a real revision of the Martyrologium such as 
modern critical methods demand” (Fr. Thurston in Studies, 14 (1925), 
p- 389 sqq). 

Almost every page, then, of the official service-books will bear 
the marks of Pius Tenth, our modern Father of Liturgy. If the Council 
of Trent closed a long chapter of liturgical history, Pius X opened a 
new chapter, and, it is hoped, a singularly glorious one. 

This solicitude in providing perfect liturgical texts — the objection 
comes quite naturally — is not necessarily a proof that Pius was here 
following his own theory that liturgy is the prime font of the interior 
life of grace. Was he not equally solicitous in calling for an absolute 
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text of Jerome’s Vulgate, and of the Canon Law? Obviously there 
is need of care to avoid minimizing or exaggerating the value Pius laid 
on this textual revision of liturgy. “Purging away the neglect of cen- 
turies” from liturgical texts might of itself mean no more zeal for 
liturgy than doing the same for the Code or the Vulgate. But it be- 
comes abundantly clear, as for instance in the bull Divino afflatu, (Nov. 
1, 1911), whereby the weekly recitation of the Psalter was restored, 
that Pius considered the liturgical texts as bone and sinew of true 
Christian piety: “For who can remain unmoved when he hears those 
sublime Psalms which celebrate the Majesty of God, His Omnipotence, 
His ineffable Mercy?” In giving us corrected texts, and lopping off 
unsound growth, Pius felt he was allowing scope for a fuller, more 
vigorous spiritual life: “Whose heart does not burn with love for Him, 
who is so faithfully prefigured by the prophet David?” The virile 
Catholicity of Athanasius and Basil, of Augustine and Ambrose was 
in Pius’ mind as he echoed their testimony to the divine efficacy of the 
Psalms. The Psalter was to be restored, as he said, because of its “‘won- 
derful power of instilling into souls the love of every virtue.” It was 
with heightened prayer-values Pius sought to sanctify mankind in pro- 
viding liturgical revisions. 

If Pius had stopped here in the matter of liturgical revival, how- 
ever much he had done for the body of liturgy, he would probably not 
be the father of the Liturgical Apostolate of today, nor should men be 
saying of him that he had influenced the inner life of the Church more 


than any other pope of the last four centuries. Pius sought to fan 


and inflame anew amongst us the soul of the liturgy, that invisible 
but vital force for effecting God’s glory and man’s sanctification pos- 
sessed by the official prayers and rites of the Church. 

How the soundness of the channels of grace, or Christ-life, bore 
upon the direct sanctification of souls might be illustrated, space per- 
mitting, by comparing it with the two other great objectives of Pius’ 
pontificate, his care for seminarists and priests, and his consuming zeal 
for catechetics. But at present attention must be drawn to Pius’ direct 
efforts for our sanctification through the new liturgy. Here other 
things will be passed by that the Eucharistic liturgy may be dealt with 
more fully. Even in this narrow sphere, consideration is further limited 


to the main phase only, Mass-participation. 
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A civilization in which Catholics are closely knit together by a 
frequent and common sharing in the mysteries of their religion, Mass 
(including Communion) above all others, and then go forth to exemplify 
Christian virtues to the world — that was the picture Pius held up to 
our twentieth century for realization. 

St. Paul called his neophytes engrafted olive branches (Rom. 11, 17), 
and Christ Himself had said: “I am the Vine, you the branches” (John 
15, 5), with grace, or Christ-life, flowing from the Vine into the 
branches. Now grace is dispensed chiefly through the sacraments, and, 
most of all, through the Eucharistic Sacrifice. Therefore Pius went at 
once to the inmost center and core by bidding all Catholics attend 
Mass daily, understand it liturgically, pray it, and share it, and offer 
it with the priest, and complete it by receiving Communion. 

Pius is often referred to as the pope who brought back daily Com- 


munion. Almost overlooked are his efforts to promote daily Mass, litur- 


gically understood, and including holy Communion. The very decree 


on frequent Communion (Sacra Tridentina, Dec. 20, 1905) is based 
on Trent’s decree “that at each Mass the faithful who are present should 
communicate” (Ses. xxii, c. vi). The new Code, perpetuating Pius’ 
decree again links Communion with the Mass-structure (Canon 863). 
Beyond any doubt the legislation of Pius X takes for granted that Com- 
munion is a part of the Mass. He wanted to recall to us that Mass 
is a sacrifice, and that in sacrificial action our worship of God chiefly 
consists. (Have we ever asked ourselves why the Church compels us 
to be present at the sacrifice once each week, but to receive Communion 
only once each year?) 

“The ceremonies, words, melodies, in a word, all the externals (of 
the Mass) have been so well assembled and adapted to diverse circum- 
stances that the mysteries and truths of the events celebrated cannot 
but penetrate into the soul and there produce the corresponding acts 
and sentiments. If the faithful were well instructed, and celebrated the 
feasts in the spirit intended by the Church when she instituted them, 
there would be a notable increase of faith, piety and religious instruc- 
tion: the entire life of the Christian would thereby become better and 
stronger.” Thus pleads Pius X for a liturgical understanding of the 
Mass. Catechism of Pius Tenth, Appendix on feast-days). 


> 
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Pius wanted us to pray the Mass. Let a famous saying of his be 
quoted in a setting that deserves to become equally famous: 


“Pursuant to the admonition of Pope Pius X, ‘not merely to pray 
during Mass, but to pray the Mass,’ those entrusted with the care of souls, 
knowing well the force and merit of the present liturgical movement, 
will do their best to insure the closest possible participation of the faith- 
ful in the prayers of the Church as uttered by the priest at the altar. 
and the partaking by the whole congregation of the sacrificial banquet 
after the communion of the priest is a custom of ancient Christian times 
of deep significance and should be revived wherever circumstances permit.” 


Thus spoke the synod of the Archdiocese of Cologne, 1922. 


Pius wanted us to share and offer the Mass with the priest. In his 
catechism (the official catechism throughout Italy), Question 354 asks: 
“What is the best manner of attending Mass?” The answer runs: “The 
most suitable of all manners of attending Mass is to offer it together 
with the priest, reflecting on the Sacrifice of the Cross, and receiving 
holy Communion.” This answer Pius interprets as meaning the use 
of the missal prayers, because in the Appendix of Prayers attached to 
the Catechism the official Mass prayers are the only ones given for use 
at the holy Sacrifice. 


Scant space remains to draw out in Pius’ words the effects of this 
participation in the holy mysteries. It is ever the same: Christ-life in 
the individual, and the Christian ferment in the world. Especially in 
the International Eucharistic Congresses Pius sought to bring these ideas 
into practice. The first congress after his coronation he called to Rome 
and stamped its character by instructions on frequent Communion for 
the working classes. This message became more articulate at Metz in 
1907, where the relationships of frequent Communion and social re- 
generation were drawn out. Still more emphatic was the burden of the 
Legate’s message in London, 1909: “‘An increase of Eucharistic devotion 
must surely make for that Christian solidarity which only the religion 
of Christ can effect” (Eucharistic Renaissance, Schwertner, p. 268). On 
the Madrid Congress of 1911 Pius enjoined the study of his teachings 
on eucharistic liturgy. To the Viennese congressists the following year 
he again proposed the eucharistic liturgy for deepening piety and effecting 
social regeneration. In this congress there was urged upon the world the 
use of the missal as the pocket-prayerbook of children. At the Congress 
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of Malta in 1913, the last of his pontificate, many thousands of children 
made their first Communion. 

Acknowledging with gratitude the receipt of a newly-edited missal, 
Pius once wrote: “Most of all are we delighted at the intelligent apprecia- 


tion of the sacred liturgy which the painstaking arrangement of the work 
portrays” (Pii X P. M. Acta, I, p. 255). The words can justly stand for 
his fixed attitude towards the liturgy, the means most apt in his estima- 


tion for bringing all men under the headship of Christ. Pius will be 
known to posterity as having opened to a thirsting world the first of 
all fountains of Christ-life, that Christ be all and in all. 


GERALD ELLarp, S. J. 


St. Louis University 


"A restoration of the liturgical sense among Catholics 
is the more opportune and useful (today), insofar as 
family, social, and community life are vanishing ever 
more and more, as a result of the gigantic civic and 
political centralizations of our day. The natural 
beundaries, the frontiers of states, mountain chains, are 
being crossed every day by speeding locomotives, which 
fling man to the most remote corners of the world, 
isolating him from his country and home surroundings, 
constraining him to seek—for good or evil, it matters 
little-—his position in the whirl that is euphemistically 


called ‘modern life” ”—Rivista Liturgica. 





THE MASS IN OUR DAILY LIFE 


(From a Conference to Religious) 


F THE great instruments offered us for the perfection of 
our faith, the holy Sacrifice is unquestionably the greatest. 
It is our use of the Mass, as a means of strengthening our 
faith, that we shall consider briefly. Faith is an infinite 
gift, for it embraces God Himself. Now, the first way by 





which we show that we at least try to appreciate a gift, though we may 
not be able to fathom it, is to return thanks. And the Mass is at once 


the greatest act of thanksgiving and worship we can render to God, and 


the best exercise of our faith. By it we acknowledge our absolute 
dependence on God—the Mass is the Sacrifice Incomparable—and at the 
same time prove our unwavering submission to the words of eternal 
truth: “This is My Body; this is My Blood.” We are those blessed ones 
who have not seen and have believed. But our submission, our participa- 
tion is often passive, not active; and hence what we profess by our lips, 
we often unconsciously deny by our actions. Therefore our little growth 
in the spiritual life. 

The Church is a living organism, composed of living members, the 
faithful, and having a living head, Christ Jesus. She offers to the Eternal 
Father a living Sacrifice, His Eternal Son, the Lamb immolated for the 
sins of His people. The Victim, Christ Jesus, offers Himself through the 
hands of His consecrated minister in all the efficacy of His oblation on 
Calvary. Not one of us but would have esteemed it an unforgettable 
privilege to have witnessed that bloody and agonizing Expiation. Cer- 
tainly the impression would have been lasting. And we daily witness 
the unbloody Expiation, and go on living apparently unmoved—indiffer- 
ent to the miracle that takes place under our eyes. Yet each daily 
impression should be lasting in its effects. But our faith is inactive. We 
do not share in the sacrifice as the Victim intended. The Head and 
members form one body. If the Head is immolated daily, hourly, 
momently—‘From the rising of the sun unto the going down of the 
same there is offered to My name a clean oblation, saith the Lord God of 
hosts”’——the members must act in like manner, else the unction of the 


life-giving Spirit that flows from the Head does not invigorate the mem- 
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bers, and the loss is almost irreparable. This does not imply only that we 
are to offer to the Father, Christ, our Redeemer and Mediator, as an 
infinite adoration, thanksgiving, reparation, and impetration; we can and 
must do so, for according to the Prince of the Apostles, Peter, we are 
constituted a kingly priesthood. It means also that we are called upon 
by our life of sacrifice, in union with our Lord’s, “to fill up,” as St. Paul 
says, “those things that are wanting to the sufferings of Christ.” We are 
all called upon to participate in the work of Redemption; for Christ in 
taking a human body willed to become the second Adam, the Father of a 
spiritual race. And as in the old Adam all sinned, so in the new Adam 
all suffered, died, and rose again unto newness and fullness of life. “God 
became man that man might become God.” 

Had we been on Calvary, the picture of that awful scene would never 
have left our minds, and its lessons would have borne fruit in our lives. 
Did our faith penetrate the mystery of the daily Calvary of the altar, the 
image of the uplifted Crucified, the pleading, expiating Just One, raised 
aloft in our hands to satisfy the justice of the Father, would ever be 


before our eyes, and its lesson would show its stamp on our lives. The 


Lamb is being sacrificed every moment; and we are followers, brethren, 


spouses of the Lamb. He sacrificed Himself for each one of us individ- 
ually, and for all men together, with ineffable love, compassionating 
forgiveness, exquisite agony of body and mind and spirit. And we, 
whom He desires to be sanctified through Him and with Him and in 
Him, how do we comply with His wishes? If our faith is strong, our 
sacrifices will be many. Each day should increase, if not their number, 
at least the purity of the love with which they are offered. Looking 
back on our life of yesterday, last month, last year, five, ten years ago, 
can we truthfully say our spirit of sacrifice has been steadily increasing? 
Do we appreciate more, that is, do we understand a little better the won- 
derful gift of our faith? The test is simple. Today, when trifles vex, 
when difficulties threaten, when misunderstandings arise, when misrepre- 
sentations occur, when repugnant duties press heavily, when discourage- 
ment weighs us down, when plans are upset at every turn, when every- 
thing seems to go wrong and nothing right, do I more readily, more 
cheerfully, more selflessly, than I did last week, last year, ten years ago, 
say from the bottom of my heart, “My Father, I believe. Thou knowest 
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what is best; Thy will be done.” If I do, my faith has grown with my 
growth. Or, do I complain, and murmur, and grow impatient and irri- 
table, and make those around me miserable by my whining, by my unkind 
words, by my temper?—just the same as I did last week, last month, five 
years ago—or maybe a good deal worse? If I do, I have grown up in 
the faith, but that is all. My faith has not grown with my growth. My 
action gives the lie to what my lips profess. Faith for me is rather a 
formula than a principle to be lived. And the abiding principle of this 
our faith, its very essence, is found in the Mass—is the Mass. And the 
Mass is the Sacrifice Incomparable. Our lives should be molded on the 
Mass, on the life of the Victim therein immolated. The word Victim 
tells all. Sacrificed by Him, with Him, in Him, daily, hourly, moment 
by moment, our life becomes one increasing holocaust, one perpetual 
immolation, one holy sacrifice unending. Then in us shall be realized the 
words of the prophet: “From the rising of the sun until the going down 
of the same, there is offered up to My name a clean oblation.” So, united 
with our divine Savior, the Spouse of our souls, our actions take on an 
infinite value, because the Father looking at us sees only His Beloved 
Son, in whom He is well pleased. Now, the Son does always the things 
that please the Father. Let us remember this word of the Only-begotten: 


, 


“I do always the things that please Him.” If we try earnestly to fulfill 
this word in our lives, to live the life of the Lamb who is constantly 
slain on every altar of propitiation, we shall begin to mean actively, not 
passively, that prayer of intense faith, which we repeat at every consecra- 
tion, and often, let us hope, during the day: “Divine Heart of Jesus, 
Victim of Love, make me for Thee a living sacrifice, holy and pleasing 
to God.” Then shall we be accoutred in the armor of God; “‘we shall be 
able to resist in the evil day, and to stand in all things perfect; having 


our loins girt about with truth, and having on the breastplate of justice. 


WY 


~~ 











The Editor’s Corner 





INTERNATIONAL PEACE 





EVERAL recent numbers of the excellent Catholic Fort- 
nightly Review of St. Louis, have carried articles endorsing 
the Catholic “Movement for International Peace.” The 
issue of April 15 (Vol. XXXIV, No. 8) describes the 


status of this movement in various European countries. 














There is no country of note in Europe where the Catholics have not 
entered heartily into it. 

To those who have hitherto been unaware of this, the statement 
may come as a surprise. Is it not a matter of still greater surprise that 
the movement did not begin earlier; that it does not arise spontaneously 
wherever several Catholics are living together in the name of Christ? 
While it is a joyful sign to see this growing organization among Catholics, 
is it not a matter for reflection that such a movement had to be started 
at all? What is it that has been lacking in ovr spiritual life in our own 
day, if not for many generations past? 

Undoubtedly it is the more intense consciousness of the universal 
fellowship of all men redeemed of Christ; the consciousness of the living 
unity of the living members of Christ; the concrete reality of the mystic 
body, of which we are the members and Christ the Head. All men are 
by actual state or by destiny members of this mystic body. Such was 
the purpose of the regeneration of mankind by Christ—‘that they be 
one” even as Christ and the Father are one! 

The ultimate divine basis of this unity is the Holy Trinity, and the 
Incarnation by which all men were reunited unto a life in the Trinity. 
The basis for the actual realization of this unity is the mystery of the 
Church with her sacraments and Sacrifice, by which man can ever enter 
into and live the divine life. A conscious living of this divine life by 
active participation in the worship of the Church must needs ever 
strengthen the consciousness of the tie that binds the human soul to the 
living Christ, and through Him to all other fellow men. 

How can a soul thus living the life of Christ still think of war? 
How can it still think of the ungodly slaughter of men who are made 
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after the image of God and were rebought by the blood of Christ? How 
can any Catholic worthy of the name, signed with the seal of Christ and 
the Spirit, refrain from supporting eagerly a “Movement for International 
Peace,” so perfectly identical with the spirit of Christ and His Church? 





oO 
SPREAD OF THE APOSTOLATE 
Evidence of the spread of interest in things liturgical, and especially 
in the aspects emphasized by the liturgical apostolate, is furnished by 


the increasing number of references to our work or to the liturgy in 


general in various Catholic newspapers and magazines. It is the best of 


igns. The year 1926 saw an increase of articles and references to the 
public worship of the Church; and the year 1927, so far, has taken up 
the example with still greater energy. Subscribers to Orate Fratres, 
wishing to do something for the apostolate, might well send a com- 
munication to the Catholic papers to which they subscribe. Any word 
referring to the liturgical awakening, its meaning, need, and aim, or any 
questions on matters liturgical, are like a seed planted in good time, and 


will help to increase the general harvest of the Lord. 





) 
OUR ADVERTISING 
Readers have several times asked us to carry advertisements of 
liturgical books. They called attention to the fact that this is the most 
obvious way to inform them of the best liturgical books on the market. 
Accordingly the rear cover pages of Orate Fratres have been offered for 
the mention of books and articles of liturgical value. In this matter, as 
in all else, our aim is first and last that of service to our readers. Hence 
we shall exercise in regard to it the same selective care that we have 


employed in all other matters pertaining to the pages of Orate Fratres. 





The Apostolate 


“That Christ be formed in all” — Pius X 





HE various descriptions and reports of liturgical experiences 
that have so far appeared in “The Apostolate,” and espe- 
cially the correspondence resulting therefrom, have given 
the Editors a better idea of some of the views and practices 
related to participation in the liturgy. Several impres- 

sions received are outstanding; sufficiently so, to furnish a basis for a 
more GENERAL DISCUSSION of the subject than has so far appeared 
in “The Apostolate.” 

First of all, some persons seem to be of the opinion—how wide- 
spread it is we do not know—that liturgical participation by the people 
is synonymous with the dialog Mass, either recited or chanted. This is 
far from being the opinion of the Editors. From the very beginning 
they have been careful to speak very generally of a participation in the 
liturgy by the people, never speaking of the dialog Mass as in any way 
identical or co-extensive with it. The various mentions of a general 
liturgical program have invariably abstracted from any definite method 
of participation. Both the Foreword of the Editors in the first issue of 
Orate Fratres, and general outlines that appeared elsewhere (America, 
Emmanuel, The Catholic Educational Review, The Fortnightly Review, 
Central-Blatt and Social Justice), have hardly made any reference what- 
ever to the dialog Mass. 


In the first two numbers of Orate Fratres it was stated that the 
recited Mass was only one of the various methods or degrees of partici- 
pation in the Mass; and the experimental nature of the recited Mass, its 
dependence on local conditions, was emphasized in particular. Today 
there is no longer need of considering the recited Mass so problematical. 
Practical experiences show it to be quite generally feasible in parish 
churches, convents, and colleges, especially by smaller groups. How 


practicable it is on a larger scale in larger churches must still be decided 


by experiment. The Editors themselves entertain doubts in this regard. 
More feasible in larger churches than the recited Mass is the other form 
of the dialog Mass, the congregational chanting of a Gregorian Mass. 
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And this, according to papal pronouncements and encouragements, is the 
ideal to be striven for rather than the recited Mass itself. 

That the recited Mass is very beneficial to the spiritual life of the 
participants cannot be doubted. Likewise must it be considered a most 
legitimate form of Mass attendance. ‘The only pronouncement from 
Rome refers to its introduction anywhere, which must have episcopal 
sanction. Herein we touch upon the first abuse that may be connected 
with the recited Mass: its introduction and practice without the previous 
permission of the Ordinary. The reason given for this requirement is the 
inconvenience which may arise, such as disturbance, both for priest and 
faithful, and the danger of violating the rubrics. 

An abuse of which we have heard in an individual instance is the 
loud recitation of the Canon by the faithful. In the case in mind the 
Canon was recited in the vernacular; but the matter of language hardly 
comes into consideration. The decree of the Sacred Congregation of Rites 
(August 4, 1922) states that what is forbidden to the celebrant (i. e., 
reading Secret, Canon and words of consecration in a loud tone) “cannot 
be permitted to the faithful, and must be reprobated as an abuse, and 
must be removed wherever it has been introduced.” There is no mention 
of language here. The reason given is that the faithful may have greater 
reverence for the sacred mysteries, and that their devotion be increased. 
And the priest will be disturbed by any loud recitation of the Canon, 
regardless of language. The Ceremonial of Bishops (lib. II. cap. VIII), 
and various decrees (S. R. C., May 1894, n. 3827.3, 14 Jan. 1921, 
approving the new Gradual) insist on silence during the elevation. 

In this connection it may be well to recall that the loud recitation 
of the words “My Lord and My God” at the elevation is also not per- 
mitted. The permission sanctioning these words mentions specifically 
that they are not to be said aloud (S. R. C., 6 Nov. 1925). 


What seems to us another abuse of the dialog Mass is the attempt 


to introduce it without sufficient preliminary instruction. The result 
can only be a mechanical recitation; and that is precisely contrary to 
the idea of participation in the liturgy. Praticipation means primarily 
participation as to mind and body—an intelligent participation. The 
first requisite, the most essential one, is therefore an understanding of 
what is going on in the liturgy. Without that there can be no real 
participation, no entering into the holy action with mind and heart. The 
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question of instruction will be taken up by “The Apostalate” in the next 
issue. Here we shall touch upon a few other considerations. 

Some questions have been asked regarding the postures at Mass, 
specifically at low Mass. The general principle is that on which all 
liturgy is based: the external demeanor should reflect the internal spirit. 
The custom in the United States seems to be: Kneeling throughout the 
Mass except at the Gospels and the Credo, when the faithful stand 
(genuflecting with the priest), and except from the Offertory to the 
Sanctus, and from the first Communion ablution to the blessing, when 
the faithful sit. Some have reprobated the sitting, especially at the 


Offertory, as contrary to the idea of active participation in the action 


of offering, and others as contrary to the rubrics of the Mass. The 
general rubrics of the Missal (Rub. gen. Miss., tit. XVII, n. 2) indeed 
prescribe kneeling except at the Gospel. But this rule is declared by 


eminent rubricists to be directive only, and not preceptive. 

Again, no form of participation by the people is possible if the 
Mass is finished in too short a time. A frequent complaint of people 
who try to follow any kind of Mass prayers is too well known to require 
mention. In this connection we may quote the experience of a pastor 
who had introduced Offeramus among his young people. He sent us the 
following pithy statement: ‘‘As a book of instruction on the Mass the 
little book is pronounced fine. But as a practical book of prayers for 
Mass the complaint is: ‘I just can’t,—and I do my best—get the prayers 
in, and keep up with the priest.’ ” 

The true nature of participation in the Mass is hardly understood 
until it is realized that no book is indispensably necessary for “praying 
the Mass”; not even the Missal. However, the praying of the Mass 
mentally without the aid of a prayerbook, presupposes a good knowledge 
of the progressive action of the Mass. Without this knowledge it would 
be impossible to unite in heart and mind with the various actions of the 
priest. 

The general trend can be given in a few words. The Mass of the 
Catechumens has the purpose of elevating the mind, disposing it for the 
sacred action of the Mass of the Faithful. Any meditative prayer of 
preparation may here be considered relevant. The first offering of the 
oblations, up to the Canon, is an excellent occasion for concrete acts of 
self-oblation in union with the purpose of the Mass. The Canon before 
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Consecration repeats these acts with a wider and profounder significance; 
and after the Consecration there is the offering of the sacramental Christ 
and ourselves with Him. With the Pater Noster the immediate prepara- 
tion for Communion begins; and after the Communion, the official 
Surely, there is no greater opportunity to be found for 


thanksgiving 


¢ 


uniting personal meditation and prayer to that of our divine Savior, 


without the aid of the printed word, than such a participation in the 
Mass. 
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LITURGICAL BRIEFS 

“Notes for the Month”, published by the Caldey Benedictines of 
St. Samson’s Abbey, Caldey Island (Tenby, South Wales), began a new 
stage of its career in enlarged form with the April number, under the 
title of ““Cadley Notes”. It appears in an attractive cover whose design 
reminds one of the charming simplicity of early Christendom. Among 
the artcles, ““The Roman Liturgy of Holy Week”, “Regina Coeli”, “The 
Byzantine Holy Weck”, “Liturgical Progress in Ireland”, indicate the 
continuance of the noteworthy part played by the former “Notes” in 
furthering the cause of the liturgy. Other articles tend to round out the 
general scope given in the subtitle as ““Liturgical—Devotional—Monastic”’. 


Subscription price is 3s 6d a year. Sample copies are sent on request. 
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The monks of Caldey have ever been ardent promoters of the 
liturgical cause. Nowhere has the work of the LITURGICAL PRESS 
received more sympathetic welcome and encouragement than in their 
“Notes for the Month” and in the pages of their quarterly Pax, a review 
that sets a high standard in the popular promotion of Catholic religious 
culture. The spring number of Pax contains two excellent articles of 
liturgical import. The externals are represented by “The Carthusian 
Rite”; while “Christianus Orans” by Abbot Vonier strikes at the very 
heart of things, when it points out how the “praying Christian” ipso 
facto prays in the mystic body. The monks of Caldey include in their 
liturgical work the making of church vestments, stained glass windows, 
crucifixes, candlesticks, panels, etc. Preliminary estimates and designs 


are free of charge. 
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The Franciscan Sisters of the Atonement, of Graymoor, have recently 
published the “St. Francis Hymnal and Choir Manual” in a limited edition 
of a thousand copies, mainly for private use. The selection of vernacular 
hymns for all occasions, and for various parts of the year, is both good 
and copious. After a series of Latin hymns, the more liturgical part of 
the collection commences with several Gregorian Masses, Latin chants 
for Holy Week, Vespers for Sundays and Festivals, Vespers of the 
Blessed Virgin, various Benediction hymns; the hymnal concludes with an 


appendix of patriotic songs in the vernacular. The 680 pages, in good, 
clear print and notation, form an excellent collection of songs both for 


community and for liturgical gatherings. 
o———+~ 


Under the title of Khristayajnavidhib, the Ordinary of the Mass has 
recently been published in Sanskrit. Although the first Sanskrit grammar 
by a European was written at the beginning of the 18th century, says 
the Calcutta Week, “it took two centuries till the first attempt at trans- 
lating our liturgy was published, and it is gratifying to know that this 
has been done by an Indian. In the literary history of India the 
Khristayajnavidhih will be a landmark. One feels as if a door had been 
opened through which eyes eager to see the truth and the worship in 
truth and grace could behold what all the centuries, since Christianity has 
set foot into India, had not been privileged to see”. 
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The Pius X School of Liturgical Music has announced its eleventh 
summer session in courses of Gregorian music, June 27 to August 6, 
1927. The Right Rev. Abbot Dom Ferretti, O. S. B., President of the 
Pontifical Institute of Sacred Music, will be on the staff. The summer 
work of this pioneer as well as premier institute of Gregorian music in 
the United States has achieved a well-deserved, high reputation not only 
at home but also abroad. All lovers of liturgical music, who can make 
the necessary arrangements, should use the opportunity presented to them 


by these summer courses. 








